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A SUGGESTION REGARDING ESTHETICS 


| i the past esthetics has been approached from three different 

angles—the critical, the philosophical, and the psychological. 
On the whole these three methods of approach are fairly distinct, 
and generally a book on esthetic subjects can be unhesitatingly 
placed in one of these three classes to the exclusion of the other 
two. 

Examples of the critical method of approach are in literature 
such books as those by Matthew Arnold, Moulton, Brander 
Mathews; in painting those by Van Dyke, Berenson, Harold Speed ; 
in musie those by Dickenson, Prout, and the like. The approach 
is personal. These men look at a work of art in the same way 
that a newspaper critic does; indeed, many of these men were news- 
paper critics at one time in their lives, and have come to differ 
from the general run of critics only by the superiority of their 
judgment and power of expression. They are looked upon as ex- 
perts like wine tasters. The public wants their opinion on art, and 
they give it to the best of their ability. From the point of view 
of the public it is a matter of faith and authority; from the point 
of view of the critic a matter of long experience crystallized into 
a sort of intuition. 

It is entirely a personal matter. That does not mean that it 
is a capricious matter, a question of mere opinion. The opinion 
of a trained critic is never a mere opinion. It is the outcome of 
long experience. What I mean by saying it is a personal matter 
is that it is wholly a relation between a single critic and an inquir- 
ing public. His judgment is what is wanted, and the basis of his 
judgment is a secondary matter. His intuitive reaction is sought, 
not the rational and scientific background for the reaction. Often 
when a critic is asked why he holds an opinion, he finds it very 
hard to explain. And that is no paradox, for a golfer can hit a 
ball squarely and yet find it impossible to explain how he did it. 
It is because a critic often does not know the reasons for his judg- 
ment that he falls to ridiculing a work of art, concealing his em- 
barrassment with laughter. The smaller the critic the truer this 
is, for a great critic is willing to stake his reputation on his judg- 
ment whether he can give reasons or not. 
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Even if a critic does give reasons they are likely to be in the 
nature of aphorisms, half truths half recognized as such, just one 
remove from an immediate intuitive judgment. And in general 
the more universal and sweeping the judgments a critic makes, 
the less valuable; just the opposite from science where the more 
universal the law the more valuable. The critical method of ap- 
proach is not scientific, not disinterested, and dispassionate, accept- 
ing the authority and experience of nobody but only the logic of 
the facts; but on the contrary is wholly a matter of personal ex- 
perience and authority. It is, therefore, not a suitable method 
for a science of esthetics. 

Now, by saying that the critical method is not scientific, and 
therefore that it is not applicable to esthetics, I am by no means 
saying that it is a useless approach. On the contrary, if we should 
ever have an established science of esthetics with a vast classifiea- 
tion of facts and verified laws, we should still want eritics to be 
doing then just what we are doing now. For a critic is to esthet- 
ies a good deal what a doctor is to physiology. There is nothing 
a doctor knows that is not to be found in physiology, yet doctors 
have not outlived their usefulness. We still call upon them to 
diagnose our ailments, and consider them much better for that pur- 
pose than physiologists. And so in the future, if the future has 
in store for us a science of esthetics, we shall appeal not to an 
esthetician but to a critic for a judgment about any new school of 
art. And presumably the critic of this future will have studied 
esthetics as the modern doctor studies physiology, and will be as 
much superior to the modern critic as the surgeon of the present 
is to the barber of the middle ages. 

The second method of approach was philosophical. Examples 
of this method are the esthetic writings of Kant, Hegel, Croce, 
Bosanquet, and the like. The assumption behind this method is 
that esthetics is a branch of philosophy inseparable from it, and 
therefore to be treated philosophically. The first thing to do is by 
a process of analysis to define beauty, and then we may draw the 
consequences. The logic of this approach is quite convincing; for, 
it is argued, how can we know that anything is beautiful until we 
first know what beauty is? It would appear that our first effort 
should be to define beauty. 

But in spite of the plausibility of this argument there seems 
to be a quantity of evidence from external sources to show that 
we can learn a great deal about a subject without waiting for a 
definition of it, indeed that perhaps the definition has to wait until 
we have learned this great deal about the subject. We have a 
very respectable science of biology though we are still uncertain 
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about the definition of life, and a very respectable science of 
chemistry though we are still uncertain about the definition of 
matter. Furthermore, we now feel well assured that our defini- 
tions of life and matter never could have amounted to much prior 
to our sciences of biology and chemistry which we developed with- 
out finished definitions. Of course, we had crude definitions to 
keep us from going completely astray, definitions that we were 
willing to change from time to time as the facts seemed to indi- 
cate, but both of these sciences have been developed without that 
finished definition which philosophically seemed to be the first 
prerequisite of science. Even mathematics does not follow the 
philosophical method. The definitions of number and quantity 
have undergone various changes as one discovery or another would 
suggest, and only recently have been redefined. Even mathematics, 
the so-called deductive science, developed without a perfect defini- 
tion of its subject matter. That finished definition, judging from 
the testimony of the sciences, is the last thing to be determined in 
the development of knowledge rather than the first. 

The science of esthetics, therefore, does not have to wait until 
philosophy can give it a finished definition of its subject before it 
ean proceed to accumulate data. All it needs is some working 
definition. A father does not keep his son at home until he can 
send him into the world with a complete fortune; he gives his 
son some pocket money and sends him into the world to make his 
fortune. And now, of course, I do not mean that speculation as to 
what that ultimate definition will be is valueless. Our curiosity 
is impatient, and we wish to speculate about the complete nature 
of things befére we have complete knowledge. To see things as 
a whole as well as possible is the function of philosophy, and that 
is no little thing. But philosophy can still continue to seek the 
true definition of beauty while the science of esthetics is plodding 
in the dust of facts, and may perhaps be willing oceasionally to 
pick up some slight suggestion out of the dust. Philosophie inter- 
est in the ultimate nature of life and matter does not seem to have 
been damped by scientifie activity in biology and chemistry. 

The third method of approach was psychological. Of this the 
work of Lipps, Hirn, Fechner, and a swarm of men whose articles 
appear in psychological periodicals, are typical. The implied argu- 
ment of all these men is that since the appreciation of beauty 
is a conscious experience, esthetics is necessarily a branch of psy- 
chology and obviously falls under the domain of the emotions. 
When the psychology of the emotions is developed, it will then be 
a simple matter to apply the general principles to the experience 
of esthetic appreciation. Meanwhile, we can carry on a few simple 
experiments on sensory appreciation, balance, symmetry, etc. 
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I would be far from denying the value of these simple experi- 
ments. They have given a great deal of important information, 
but I believe any candid psychologist would be ready to admit 
that the whole sum of information so gained or that ever will be 
so gained would leave one only on the doorstep of esthetics. Sup- 
pose we knew all that psychological experiment could tell us about 
balance, symmetry, and linear combination, it would still be a 
long distance from all these facts to the Amiens Cathedral. The 
rest of it, the psychologist would say, lay in the psychology of the 
emotions and the higher processes. Granted, and so esthetics must 
wait until the psychology of the emotions is complete. Thus psy- 
chology would tie esthetics to her apron strings with the same con- 
vineing logic that philosophy would tie it to hers. 

But how escape from psychology, it may be asked. Well, how 
did psychology escape from philosophy? There is no greater fal- 
lacy than the belief that the foundations of a science must be firm 
before work can begin on the science itself. The metaphor is mis- 
leading, for every material advance in the erection of the super- 
structure brings about a corresponding advance in the making of 
the foundations. <A better metaphcr would be of a tree, which 
must have roots to stand, but whose roots grow with the growth of 
the trunk and limbs. With such a metaphor in mind it would be 
no paradox that a seedling science should require only a seedling’s 
roots, and not the broad and systematic radication of an ancient 
and matured science. Esthetics is a seed dropped from the seed- 
pods of psychology, and may sprout at once in independent soil. 

Eeonomies is also a seedling from psychology of such rapid 
growth that it is almost overshadowing the parent tree. For eco- 
nomics takes its departure too from conscious experience. It is 
the science of a certain limited group of human desires—viz., those 
that lead to exchange. And the first rootlet that fed the science 
and held it in its place was the concept of the economic man, 
which on analysis proves to be an assumption of the nature of 
human desires. On that assumption the science grew to consider- 
able size. The assumption has since proved false, but it served 
to nourish the science while it was young. 

A similar assumption is what esthetics needs in order to develop 
into a science. We shall never get such a science if we wait for the 
intuitive judgments of critics to become organized into a consis- 
tent system: we shall never get it if we wait till philosophy gives 
us a perfect definition of beauty: we shall not get it if we wait for 
psychology to clear up the field of consciousness. The three tradi- 
tional ways of approach to esthetics begin splendidly paved but 
soon dwindle to ribbon roads and presently are lost in underbrush 
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and tangle. Esthetics must build its own road if it would be 
developed. And all that it needs for starting that road is a work- 
ing unit. 

Now, a working unit is a form of working hypothesis, and in 
this case at least it should not be made too exact or confining, or 
it will destroy its own usefulness. If the staging for a building 
is made so solid as to resemble the finished structure, it will cut 
out the light and hinder if not make impossible the erection of the 
building for which it was to be a means. The working unit for an 
mdependent esthetics should be sufficiently open, and free, yes, 
and ambiguous, to allow as large a number of men to codperate 
under it as possible, and as large a number of pertinent facts to be 
distributed under it as possible. The aim of a working unit is not 
to bring exact results but to bring big results. 

If there are people who think that big results can only be 
obtained through exactness, these people are much mistaken. This 
is a fallacy similar to the one mentioned earlier, the belief that a 
dependent science can only be developed if the fundamental science 
upon which it depends has been completed. Science does not build 
itself up from preéstablished exact units, but moves progressively 
from inexactness to greater, and greater, and greater exactness. 
Physics is not yet the exact science it will be. Exactness is derived 
from inexactness. We lose all if we try to make our working unit 
of esthetics exact at once, for the chances are we shall make it 
exact in the wrong direction. We must be satisfied to begin with 
an inexact unit. 

Furthermore, in the early stage of a science it is highly ad- 
vantageous to employ a unit that is easily understood, a more or 
less common-sense concept. For in the early stages of a science 
there is no established school to train men to a method and a vo- 
eabulary. The men working in the science will be widely scattered 
and largely out of communication with one another. If a too recon- 
dite term is used by one man, it is likely to be passed over by the 
others who will substitute some favorite term of their own, and 
presently there will be no one wnit but the same chaos we now 
have. A recondite term is like a word in a dialect: a common-sense 
term has a universality and a consolidating power which is worth 
more than all else in a science struggling for life. 

A common-sense concept, not too exact, capable of embracing 
many facts, and of bringing into at least seeming agreement many 
men—these are the requirements of a working unit in estheties. 
Such a unit, I believe, has been groping its way towards recogni- 
tion in the last few decades. It is the liking of a thing for itself in 
contrast to the valuing of a thing as a means to something else. 
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It has been variously called ‘‘intrinsic,’’ ‘‘disinterested,’’ ‘‘inde- 
pendent,’’ ‘‘primary’’ value. It simply marks off the attitude 
opposite to the practical attitude. 

Nearly all prominent estheticians of the last century have this 
concept at the core of their definitions. So with Bosanquet, Croce, 
Santayana, Fechner, to mention only a few of the greatest. And 
notice to what different philosophical schools these men belong. 
These men differ from each other in their attempts to make their 
definitions exact. They have in common the core of that imexact 
common-sense concept of things valued for themselves independent 
of all practical considerations. They feel, however, that this con- 
cept is too wide and attempt to narrow it and make it exact. But 
the moment they attempt to narrow it they are led one this way 
and one that according to their personal predispositions and meta- 
physical leanings. The consequence is that they all begin to 
quarrel among themselves about the trimmings of their definitions 
instead of getting down to work and accumulating facts under the 
core of their definitions. If these men would let the trimmings go, 
they could codperate and work in harmony. Not that they should 
totally forget their disagreements, for out of such disagreements 
would ultimately come the possibility of bringing greater precision 
into the working definition. But the emphasis should be thrown 
on their points of agreement rather than on those of disagreement 
if progress is to be made in an independent science of esthetics. 
But, of course, none of these men had any such aim in mind. All 
I wish to point out is that the unit I am proposing here is not 
one I have arbitrarily made up, but one that already exists at the 
bottom of most modern esthetic theory. And all that is needed is 
to bring this crude core out into the light in all its starkness and 
uncouthness, and in spite of its unprepossessing appearance to 
accept it. 

What we want at present is not a finished definition of beauty, 
but something to gather facts about from which generalizations 
may be made and perhaps laws determined, laws which in turn will 
eventually refine and make precise the uncouth unit to which they 
owed their discovery. The unit will circumscribe a field of experi- 
ence which contains our esthetic facts, and that is all we have a 
right to ask for in the beginning. If there is hope for a concrete 
science of esthetics in the near future it lies in some such concept 
as the one we have been considering. It assuredly does not lie in 
criticism, or philosophy, or psychology. 

STeeHEN C. PEPPER. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
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ESTHETIC VALUES AND THEIR INTERPRETATION 


: paper of Mr. Pepper on a point in esthetics* raises a num- 

ber of questions that would be interesting to discuss at length. 
The following remarks are not offered as such a discussion and no 
more is claimed for them than that they happen to be my opinions 
at present. 

Mr. Pepper puts excellently the contrast between esthetic criti- 
cism and scientific formulation. Any critical estimate involves so 
much of the critic’s personal equation, Mr. Pepper thinks, that it 
tends to be the reverse of scientific; it is not disinterested nor dis- 
passionate. We should be suspicious of sweeping judgments in 
esthetic criticism. But in science just the opposite is true, ‘‘where 
the more universal the law, the more valuable.’’ The critical method 
of approach is, therefore, not a suitable method for a science of 
esthetics. 

This is nearly all true, but, I suspect, not for the reasons Mr. 
Pepper has in mind. I agree that the method of ‘‘criticism”’ is not 
scientific ; I agree, moreover, that it can not possibly be made so, no 
matter how disinterested and dispassionate the critic might be. But 
that is not because critical judgments are affected by a personal 
equation, which, perhaps, they usually are. It is because the judg- 
ment of criticism deals with an individual in its uniqueness, while a 
judgment of the scientific type deals with a universal, 7.e., with 
something intended to be applicable to as many individuals as pos- 
sible. 

I am assuming, I think with Mr. Pepper, that criticism aims to 
make us well acquainted with particular works, to bring us close to 
them so that we not only recognize what they may have in common 
with other works, but perceive also what is not duplicated anywhere, 
unless it be in perfect copies. I do not claim that all criticism has 
this function, but for the present I refer to the kind that does have 
it. And this kind of criticism does seem to care only or chiefly about 
the individual and to be indifferent to the type. And if the essence 
of science is to be capable of statement in laws which are not imagi- 
nary universals, but which convey a knowledge of certain constant 
and repeating details of nature, criticism evidently can not be scien- 
tifie. 

We can describe the nature of horses, and the nature of tuber- 
culosis, but what exists are individual horses and individual sick 
people. This, I suppose, is the natural subject matter of any science 
of horses or science of medicine. One horse is, to be sure, like another 
and yet just those respects in which one horse is not like another 


1‘ A Suggestion Regarding Estheties,’’ this JOURNAL. 
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may be what ‘‘makes all the difference.’’ In ethics rules are im- 
portant, but we say often that a case must be judged on its own 
merits. A science of ethics, however, must consist of rules or other 
general statements. Yet, surely, a science of ethics exists, or ought 
to exist, for the sake of its natural subject matter, just those in- 
dividual cases that may show all manner of departure from type or 
complication of type. 

The phraseology of universals is no less essential to philosophy 
than it is to science (admitting, for the moment, a difference). But 
what is passed over is ignored just because it is not found in all 
members of the type; and how significant or valuable this may be in 
concrete human experience can be decided only by some other man- 
ner of approach. Any method, then, which aims at propositions in- 
tended to be true of indefinitely many individuals must leave un- 
noticed more or less of the actual content which another method 
concerned with one thing at a time might pay full attention to. And 
a science of esthetics, if a science at all, would be like other science 
in this respect. 

Is, then, a science of esthetics impossible? Candidly, [| don’t 
know, but I suspect it is; or, perhaps, I would prefer to say that we 
already have it in the only sense that is worth insisting upon. For 
the sake of what fruits would a science of esthetics exist? What is 
its natural subject matter? Again I am not sure that I know, or 
rather I would say that it may have various fruits and be about a 
variety of things. That is a verbal matter; and provided the ques- 
tions studied are not artificial questions, and the discussions not 
confused by misunderstanding, it is a matter of no great conse- 
quence. If, however, the study of esthetics is to lead us to esthetic 
education, to experience marked by the possession of fine and organ- 
ized esthetic values, and the constant activity of trained and discrimi- 
nating senses, its purpose is not to lead us to something scientific 
in the sense above indicated, but to the unique individual, to some- 
thing not defined but perceived. 

What escapes definition and coherent description in any work of 
art is precisely what is unique, interesting, and possibly most valu- 
able. A work that has none of this is ‘‘academic’’; it embodies the 
rules and nothing else. We might propose as a definition of the 
academic: That which is made according to a rule—where the rule is 
more obeyed than used. Of course, a science of esthetics may aim 
to give us the academic, and perhaps it can not do anything else, 
unless we consider that it should be a body of information useful 
in producing esthetically valuable objects. But such objects are. 
of course, individual, and a great deal of technical, scientific knowl- 
edge is required for their production. Consider what an architect 
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needs to know, or a capable composer. A vast amount of science is 
necessary that the world may contain what we call works of art. It 
does not occur to anyone to say that this knowledge constitutes a 
science of esthethies, but, after all, why should we not say so? It 
is, at least, the effective knowledge that is indispensable if what we 
call art is to be systematically created. 

And now I come to Mr. Pepper’s ‘‘suggestion,’’ viz., that the 
esthetic object as such is one that is liked without reference to any 
utility and, perhaps, in spite of it. As Mr. Pepper rightly says, the 
contrast between ‘‘intrinsic’’ value and valuable instrumentality, or 
to use an old and honest pair of terms, between beauty and use, is 
one of the commonplaces of the subject. But we have not yet seemed 
to get anywhere from this point of departure. If the distinction is 
to bear any fruit, it must be interpreted. 

In this conceptual formulation, the beautiful and the useful are 
very sharply discriminated, and if one is still at the dialectical stage, 
it may seem that beauty and use must be separated in fact as they 
are in definition. The experience of so many of us in finding art only 
in museums is very misleading. Many, at least, of the treasures of 
the great galleries were produced to be a part, and perhaps a very 
important part of a chureh. An altar piece, on the altar where mass 
is said, may or may not be beautiful, but while in its original posi- 
tion it is preéminently ‘‘useful’’ ; subsequently removed to a mu- 
seum, its utility is lost and its beauty and lack of use characterize 
what is now classified as a work of art. Surely the problem of our 
day is how to overcome the separation—how to promote a demand 
that utilities shall be appropriately esthetic, and how to make esthe- 
tic value pervade common things and their use, not artificially and 
self-consciously, but simply and spontaneously. What knowledge 
is it that will help us to do this? I can not think it is any science of 
esthetics as we are inclined to use that word, but also, I repeat, I 
ean not see why we should not call esthetie science all that science 
that an artist in one field or another must have if his genius is to 
have tools to work with. The same science may be used for other 
ends, but what of it? 

Thus far, I have spoken as though in esthetics one were always 
dealing with art. That is as false as anything can be. I suppose a 
new wire fence is usually a thing of esthetic delight to the farmer 
who has just set it up. A good cow, a strong horse, a favorite tennis 
racquet, are likely to be objects of esthetic affection. I hope I may 
be pardoned for suggesting again * a translation of the beauty-utility 
distinction into slightly different terms. 


2 Cf. Some passages in an article entitled ‘‘ Value and Causality,’’ this 
JOURNAL, Vol. 15, No. 4, p. 85. 
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Utility considers effects to be produced; it, therefore, envisages 
the future. A type of value that is quite independent of conse- 
quences will presumably be an interest in a present; witness the 
eloquent conclusion of Pater’s fine book, The Renaissance. The 
present and the future are both objects of concern, and the future is 
something to be concerned about, because, sooner or later, it will 
not be future any longer but present, and life or experience is always 
in a present. If the present is always merely a scaffolding for the 
future, if it never has any value of its own, life can not be said to 
have much success. Let the success of the present be all in dreams 
of the future—that is indeed often the noblest and happiest pres- 
ent—but all the present moments of any man make up all of that 
man’s life. If it were not for time and the future, I do not see how 
there could be any such thing as consequences or instrumentality in 
the natural sense. From this point of view,:all values of the present 
are esthetic values whether they pertain to works of art or to any- 
thing else, and all values actually attained are attained in a present. 

The translation of the beauty and use contrast into the temporal 
contrast of present and future is not advanced here as of any im- 
portance, least of all as of any importance for esthetics; but it may 
be interesting nevertheless. Of that the reader must judge; he 
should remember, too, that such contrasts are likely to be discrimina- 
tions in analysis and not separations in fact. Whether or not the 
temporal contrast is significant for esthetics, it is fundamental in 
morals, in life. The puritan moralist despises the lover of beauty 
because he lives too much in a present. The lover of beauty dislikes 
the moralist who impoverishes life by postponing the enjoyment of 
its fruits. To each of these the word ‘‘good’’ has a different meaning. 
To a certain extent we could translate beauty and use into another 
contrast, the individual and the group. No such translation should 
be overworked or regarded as absolute, but with this proviso any such 
translation, if based upon empirical relations, is likely to clarify 
more or less. 

Why should a distinction that has proved so barren as the dis- 
tinction of the useful and the valuable useless nevertheless persist ? 
While the distinction as phrased may be too much in terms of a logi- 
cal antithesis, it may yet represent something that is both real and 
important. I think Mr. Pepper is right in indicating the distinction 
as important, not as a dialectical major premise, but as a point of de- 
parture, as something to interpret in terms of relevant experience. 
So much tragedy in life is produced by esthetic appeals to the soul, 
and so much dignity by other esthetic appeals. Fruits ripen, if you 
like, in the future but they are enjoyed in the present; and when 
they belong to what we call the past, it is the present that they 
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brighten or stain, and the future that they influence. And when 
we say they influence the future, we mean that they influence a 
present yet to come. As I have said the temporal contrast may not 
be very relevant, if terms are used absolutely, but it is a distinction 
that all empirical moralists and all directors of conduct must, one 
may suppose, have to make continually. 

And now, if I seem to abandon what I have so labored to express, 
that, perhaps, only illustrates my thesis that life is continuous and 
one moment plays into another, but that one moment may be dis- 
tinguished from another. Interpret the distinction of beauty and use 
in some other way; interpret it in as many ways as possible, since 
any interpretation is the noticing of some feature or some relation 
in what is subtle and interesting. 

In nature no factor is more important than the factor of time, 
but of this logic takes hardly any account; and though time is an 
important term in physics, it is so in a sense very different from that 
which gives it such a roéle in the literature of human feeling. The 
arithmetic of life insurance companies brings us closer to what time 
means to those that live and grow old and to those that write his- 
tory; to those, too, who have inherited the patrimony our ancestors 
achieved. 

For, in any case, the depth and solidity of the esthetic factor in 
a person’s life depend very much upon what kind of a world he is 
permitted to live in, depend, that is, greatly upon the degree to 
which normal and sharable esthetic values have been brought into a 
heritage for him or her by the past. A world rich in what is digni- 
fied, simple and beautiful may not be more ‘‘useful’’ than another 
in the usual sense of that now somewhat unhappy word, but it is a 
great deal better. And in the larger sense of the word, and the truer 
one, it is supremely useful, since it perpetuates itself. To possess 
this patrimony and to transmit it with the addition of what we have 
made it yield, not as a dead past but as something that binds one 
generation to another and makes a single life out of the lives of many 
men or of many nations, to hold together a community of the spirit, 
not merely in space but in time, seems to me a large part of what 
we may reasonably call our esthetic responsibility, something that 
the study of esthetics ought to encourage and promote. 


WENDELL T. BusH. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
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IMMEDIATE INFERENCE AND THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF TERMS 


_" the interpretation of exclusive and exceptive propositions 

there is a difficulty pertinent to the discussion carried on in 
this JourNaL' by Professor Toohey and Professor Dotterer as to 
the distribution of the predicate in the partial inverse of affirma- 
tive propositions, and as to ‘‘immediate inference’’ and the distri- 
bution of terms in general. 

The exceptive proposition offers a privileged example of how, 
in an actual situation within a limited universe of discourse, the 
partial inverse of a true proposition may well assert what is not 
true. All but S is P, we are told, is correctly expressed by the A 
proposition, All non-S is P; and from this is correctly derived 
Some S is-not P. It is agreed that we have no right to say No S 
is P; and examination of the meaning of All but S is P will con- 
vinee, I believe, that strictly taken it need not express the situation 
from which alone Some S is-not P is justified. When Francis I 
wrote home ‘‘ All is lost but honor,’’ he undoubtedly meant that 
honor was not lost; and in general we should rightly hold the man 
who used exceptives to suggest what he knew to be untrue as at 
least not a model of truthfulness. Yet it must be admitted that, 
if Francis had lost honor as well as all else but preferred not to 
say so, he would have told, not the whole truth to be sure, yet not 
strictly an untruth; inasmuch as he had made no assertion about 
honor but had merely held it apart from the assertion he did make. 
And in facet, our exceptives frequently arise simply from ignorance 
which is properly recognized in the limitation of our judgment, 
or from a courteous, discreet, kindly, timid, or malicious reserva- 
tion of statement. The conventional ‘‘present company excepted’’ 
is notoriously untrustworthy in any positive implication. Or let 
us agree that any triangle must be scalene, isosceles, or equilateral. 
Then to say ‘‘sealene triangles’’ is to say ‘‘all triangles except 
isosceles and equilateral triangles.’’ And scalene triangles have 
three sides. Substituting the equivalent term, we may say ‘‘ All 
triangles except isoceles and equilateral triangles have three sides’’ 
—and, if we had to discover the number of sides of triangles by 
inspection, we might well, after an examination only of scalene 
triangles, make this assertion; but it would be none the less false to 
say that some isosceles or equilateral triangles do not have three 
sides. In short, the exceptive proposition is a statement which is 
said to be correctly represented by a proposition from which is 
correctly derived a proposition which is not necessarily implied 

1 Vol. XVII, pp. 519-522; Vol. XVIII, pp. 320-326. 
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by the original statement. It appears, then, that either All non-S 
is P does not adequately and simply express the import of All but 
S is P or the process of inversion is in some eases illicit. 

The case of the exclusive proposition is more illuminating; 
since here the untruth, though of precisely similar nature, may be 
taken as not the result of inversion, and in any ease does not in- 
volve the inversion of an affirmative proposition. None but S is P 
is ordinarily represented, for syllogistie purposes, by All P is 8; 
and the converse of this is Some S is P. If it be said that the ex- 
clusive is more properly represented by No non-S is P, then All P 
is S is the obverted converse, Some S is P the partial inverse. But 
here it is the partial inverse of an E proposition, and there is no 
infraction of the rules of distribution. The possible falsehood, 
however, remains as with exceptives; for Some S is P is frequently 
in actual cases not true. Admittedly we have no right to say All 
S is P; and since no assertion is made of S, wherein do we get the 
right to speak even of a part of S? Surely ‘‘No admittance except 
on business’’ ordinarily implies that some of those intent on busi- 
ness are admitted, but since other rules unnamed or other existing 
circumstances may well exclude all actual persons applying, we can 
not with strict assurance say that anyone is admitted. And this 
is not mere abstract quibbling, for the case is often actual because 
of ignorance, discretion, or the mere inadvisability of including 
all conditions in one proposition. I may offer a college course 
which is truly described as elective (none but those who elect it 
take it), and as open only to seniors (none but seniors take it) ; 
and if there is no senior, or no one who desires it, or no senior 
who desires it, it will be false to say that some who elect it take it or 
that some seniors take it. It might be quite true that only a mathe- 
matical genius ean square the cirele; it is certainly not true that 
some mathematical geniuses can square the circle. In short, it 
appears that either No non-S is P is not a perfect expression for 
None but S is P, or there is a loss of truth in obtaining the obverted 
converse of E (here, All P is S), or there is a loss in obtaining the 
converse of A (here, Some S is P). 

In general it appears that by the use of accepted methods of 
interpretation we may from everyday assertions obtain propositions 
which are seen to be untrue or possibly untrue when referred to 
the actual situation from which the original assertion sprang and 
of which the original assertion is true. The error at times shows 
as a formal violation of the rule against going from an undistrib- 
uted to a distributed term; but is broader and apparently not to 
be solved by a solution of the difficulty about distribution, since it 
appears where there is no evidence of that difficulty. It may 
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further be noted that, inasmuch as the error is real, it directly 
impugns not the rule of distribution but the processes wherein that 
rule fails. 

Now Dr. Keynes, whose doctrine as to the distribution of the 
predicate in the partial inverse of an A proposition Professor Dot- 
terer seeks to amend and Professor Toohey rejects, seems to me 
at least to point the way to the solution of the problem, though 
not in his direct treatment of ‘‘validity of inversion’’ in the fourth 
edition of his Formal Logic. His discussion in the third edition 
seems to me the better, and the real clue to the larger problem is af- 
forded by a footnote at the beginning of the chapter on Immediate 
Inference.2, The usually accepted explanation is that of the fourth 
edition, according to which in inversion of Ali S is P we tacitly 
assume the premise Some things are not P. ‘‘The conclusion, Some 
not-S is not P, may accordingly be regarded as based on this 
premise combined with the explicit premise All S is P; and it will 
be observed that, in the additional premise, P is distributed.’’* 
Now the introduction of this assumed premise does seem to pro- 
vide a proper distribution for P; yet, taken strictly, how does it 
act as premise? It can not be combined with the other premise 
in any possible syllogistic form to give the required conclusion. 
And if the mere presence of a distributed term in an assumed 
proposition gives us the right to distribute that term in the series 
of transformations of the proposition with which we are working, 
it gives us decidedly too much; for it would justify any distribu- 
tion of that term and merely abrogate the rule of distribution alto- 
gether. We could go simply from All S is P to All P is 8S. Professor 
Dotterer is quite right in pointing out that the distribution of a 
term is not an absolute matter, but is relative to some other term 
or terms. Distribution is a property of terms ‘‘in syntax.’’ We 
ean not hunt around for any proposition in which a certain term 
is distributed, and then proceed blithely to distribute it in some 
other series of transformations. On the other hand Professor 
Toohey is quite right in maintaining that to make a term distrib- 
uted or undistributed relatively to some one other term and to 
deny any pertinency to this distribution elsewhere is equally to 
take all value from distribution. Within any series of transforma- 
tions of a proposition or within any true syllogistic series (proposi- 
tions connected by competent middle terms), we have the right to 
speak of distribution or lack of distribution simply; but not as be- 
tween unconnected propositions. <A distributed term, that is, is 
distributed with regard to the other term in its proposition and to 


2 Keynes: Formal Logic, 4th ed., p. 126, n. 1; 3d ed., p. 93, n. 1. 
3 Ibid., 4th ed., pp. 139 ff. 
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the other terms in other propositions connected therewith by distrib- 
uted middle terms. An undistributed term is undistributed with 
regard to the other term in its proposition and to the other terms 
in other propositions connected therewith by middle terms, distrib- 
uted or undistributed. 

But this is not all. With regard to its own contradictory, and 
to at least some part of the contradictory of the other term in its 
proposition if that proposition is universal, any term is always 
distributed. For by the principle of contradiction the contradic- 
tory of any term is excluded from the whole of that term; and, 
since in all universal propositions at least some portion of the ex- 
tension of the contradictory of the other term must coincide with 
some portion of that of the contradictory of the term in question, 
with regard to at least that portion of the contradictory of the 
other term the term in question will be distributed. But, of course, 
this is true only if there are contradictories to these terms. For if 
there be no contradictory to the term in question, then it will not 
necessarily be distributed with regard to any portion of the con- 
tradictory of the other term. And if there be no contradictory to 
the other term, it would be meaningless to assert distribution with 
regard to some portion of it. And this is why the assumption of 
the existence of the contradictory of the original predicate vali- 
dates the partial inverse: not that we manufacture any premise 
therefrom, but that, if that contradictory exist, the term by its 
very nature will always be distributed with regard to it; and that 
obviously in the A proposition with which we start, if the contra- 
dictory of the predicate exist, then the subject must have a con- 
tradictory which in some part must coincide with the contradictory 
of the predicate; and with regard to that part the predicate will 
always be distributed—as it were by right of eminent domain. Now 
abstractly a contradictory can be made to any term; but actually, 
of course, we may have to deal with an all-inclusive genus, either 
absolutely or as an exhaustive species within some explicitly limited 
universe of discourse. The case, then, in the matter of the partial 
inverse is this. The explanation does not lie in any premise, but 
does lie in the assumption of the existence of the contradictory of 
the original predicate. For if that contradictory exist, then the 
predicate, being always distributed with regard to it, must also be 
distributed with regard to whatever portion of the contradictory 
of the original subject coincides with it; and somewhere within 
the same universe these two infinites must at least partially coin- 
cide. We have thus the right to say Some not-S is not P, since P 
must be distributed with regard to some portion of not-S. But actu- 
ally we may have as predicate an exhaustive species which allows no 
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existing contradictory, as if we say ‘‘ All is lost but honor’’ when 
really there is nothing not lost. In such a ease, going from ‘‘ All 
things other than honor are lost’’ to ‘‘Some honor is not lost,’’ we do 
go from a lack of distribution to distribution, and from truth to 
falsehood. 

Now this is but an instance of the general principle given first 
by Dr. Keynes in the footnote already referred to. ‘‘We proceed 
on the assumption that each class represented by a simple term 
exists in the universe of discourse, while at the same time it does 
not exhaust that universe. This assumption appears always to have 
been made implicitly in the traditional treatment of logic.’’ 

It is that assumption, together with the acceptance of the logic- 
ally prior principle of contradiction which necessitates the distri- 
bution of any term relatively to its contradictory, and together 
with the nature of the relations expressed in categorical proposi- 
tions which through the principles of contradiction and exeluded 
middle necessitates the coincidence of at least part of the con- 
tradictory of one term with at least part of the contradictory of 
the other term in all universal propositions, which validates the 
partial inverse of the universal affirmative proposition. And it 
is that assumption which is apt to give rise to error when the pro- 
cedures based thereupon are applied to actual situations not con- 
forming thereto; not only in the partial inverse of A, but, as we 
have seen with exclusive propositions, in the partial inverse of E, 
where the lack of conformity is in the assumption of the existence 
of the original predicate or of the contradictory of the subject; 
and, indeed, in other interpretations, even, conceivably, in so direct 
a one as limited conversion or simple conversion or simple obver- 
sion. The formal violation of the rule as to distribution is apparent 
in one case only, not because of any peculiar invalidity of the in- 
version of A propositions, but simply because for other reasons the 
partial inverse of A is the only case in which an originally undis- 
tributed term reappears distributed with regard to the contradic- 
tory of the other term; but there are several in which the contradic- 
tory of an originally undistributed term is distributed. And 
whence comes this right? From the fact, of course, that the con- 
tradictory of a term is necessarily distributed with regard to that 
term, and hence, in affirmative propositions, with regard also to at 
least part of the other term, and, in negative propositions, with 
regard to at least part of the contradictory of the other term. It 
is thus (with one exception, the full contrapositive, which will be 
noticed presently) that in the scheme of eduction contradictories 
will be found distributed. In general: Any term is distributed 
with regard to its contradictory and its contradictory with regard 
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to it. When the term is put into a proposition, further results 
follow from this. In all universal propositions, the term will be 
distributed with regard to at least part of the contradictory of the 
other term. If the universal be affirmative, the subject will be 
distributed with regard to the whole of the contradictory of the 
predicate. In all affirmative propositions, the contradictory of the 
term will be distributed with regard to at least part of the other 
term. If the affirmative be universal, the contradictory of the 
predicate will be distributed with regard to the whole of the sub- 
ject and will further be distributed with regard to at least part 
of the contradictory of the subject. (Cf. the full contrapositive, 
All not-P is not-S.) In all negative propositions, the contradictory 
of the term will be distributed with regard to at least part of the 
contradictory of the other term. An examination of the table of 
results of obversion and conversion will substantiate these a priori 
relations. In fact they are tacitly assumed in the principles of 
obversion and conversion, and, having onee accepted these princi- 
ples, we need not, so long as we correctly apply them, bother about 
particular distributions. But the whole structure rests upon the 
assumption that the terms have existence within the same universe 
of discourse and that neither exhausts that universe. 

The really important question, then, is as to the justification 
for this assumption. This is not the place for a complete discus- 
sion of so profoundly reaching a question, but a few suggestions 
present themselves. 

In the first place, it must be admitted that the lack of con- 
formity is real and not negligible. In the fluency of our state- 
ments, we make many assertions taken as true relevant to a situa- 
tion which rejects some formal transformations of those assertions. 
And it must be admitted that obversion and conversion need some 
more basie justification than a let-it-be-so. Yet this is not neces- 
sarily a condemnation of immediate inference nor an indictment 
of formal logic. We can not hope always to find a ready confor- 
mity between usage and principle. If logic insists on becoming 
complicated, it is therein not different from other sciences which 
attempt to conform to the wanton wiles of the actual. Much of the 
eontemporary complaint against logie is really a complaint against. 
the waywardness of language—the complaint that people refuse 
(for which, on other grounds, we owe thanks) to confine the opu- 
lence of expression to the pigeonholes of logicians. The formality 
of logic is of meaning, not of word; and all interpretation moves 
under the threat of material fallacy, whose generie nature is equiv- 
ocation. Logie may well be complete and valid, despite the diffi- 
culties which expression makes for diagnosis. 
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The assumption that subject and predicate belong to the same 
universe of discourse we may readily allow as just. It flows from 
the very nature of judgment. It is true, of course, that sometimes, 
when we come to take contradictories for the purposes of obversion, 
we fall into error through an unwarranted limitation of one term 
with respect to the other; but even here the one universe is part of 
the other, and the error in extension is chargeable to faulty manipu- 
jation on our part, not to any defect in judgment. When, above, I 
used the illustration All equilateral triangles have three sides; Some 
non-equilateral triangles have not three sides, it was doubtless appar- 
ent that a more careful contradictory for the subject would have 
avoided the falsehood; yet the illustration there was proper, for, if 
both subject and predicate were reduced to the limited universe tri- 
angles, the falsehood would remain: All equilateral triangles are 
three-sided triangles; Some non-equilateral triangles are not three- 
sided triangles. 

We may also, it seems, admit as just and necessary the assump- 
tion that the terms do not either exhaust the universe. This, how- 
ever, is a necessity not of the essence of the judgment but of the 
essence of obversion; and, though obversion—negative statement— 
is too natural and proper a mode of expression to be discarded or 
seriously impaired by the chance of failure in limiting cases, we 
must recognize the essential shortcoming of the process. In abso- 
lute statements the limiting case is negligible; we do not often deal 
with completely exhaustive genus. The pinch comes because our 
actual statements so often have to do with artificial, delimited uni- 
verses. And here, so long as our assertion is of definite, positive 
species, there is small danger; for, if one of the terms does exhaust 
the universe, we are apt to have our eyes open to it, or at any rate 
the derived statement will hide itself in the decent obscurity of an 
infinite term. But where our assertion begins with an indefinite 
negative, trouble arises; for that term reappears as a definite and 
positive term, and either we know it does not exist or, more usually, 
we know it does exist and infer from it a like existence for the other 
term which may not exist. So, from All not-S is P, we get the 
inverse forms Some S is not P and Some S is not-P; and, knowing 
the actual existence of the definite S, we ascribe equal existence to 
not-P, which, if P in the first place exhausted the universe, has no 
existence at all. This is the source of the peculiar liability of exclu- 
sive propositions to false interpretation. Even the contrapositives, 
which enjoy a somewhat privileged position as it were because of their 
kinship to the denial of the consequent, are vulnerable here. 

If obversion lays itself open to actual error because of the assump- 
tion that the terms do not exhaust the universe, conversion runs foul 
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of the more primary assumption of the existence of the terms. But 
it may be noted that this assumption involves less than at first 
appears, and for affirmative propositions at any rate may be pretty 
well justified. For it does not, of course, necessitate any special 
sort of existence, certainly not physical existence, for the terms; 
we can deal validly with propositions concerning chimeras, myths, 
abstractions; nor, further, does it necessitate even that the terms or 
either of them be in the original proposition thought in extension 
at all. All we need assume is that our terms have some meaning, 
and that whatever sort of existence is implied of one can be truly 
thought as inhering in the other within the same universe. And for 
affirmative categorical propositions this seems an easily justifiable 
assumption. If we accept the commonly accepted view that affirma- 
tive eategoricals imply the denotative existence of their subjects, 
then, even though the predicate be thought primarily in pure inten- 
sion, it must nevertheless be admitted as capable of extension at 
least so far as the proposition asserts coincidence of that intension 
with the extension of the subject. And if it be maintained that in 
any certain proposition both subject and predicate are in pure inten- 
sion, then no difficulty will arise, since after conversion no different 
logical being can be asserted of either term than in the original 
proposition belonged to both. Two troubles, however, are found. In 
the psychology of understanding propositions, we commonly (and 
correctly) grasp the subject and then infer of the predicate at least 
potentially the same sort of existence we know the subject to have. 
It thus sometimes happens that, beginning with a proposition the 
subject of which has a limited sort of existence and the predicate 
of which is an attribute belonging not merely to the subject but to 
other subjects having much more complete existence, we arrive at 
a converse according to which we are tempted to extend to the new 
predicate the full-statured existence belonging to some other part 
of the extension of the new subject. But inasmuch as the converse 
of an affirmative is always particular, this error is always simply 
one of presumption on our part, not of illicit import in the conver- 
sion. The other danger arises from the frequency with which we 
express what are properly hypothetical judgments in categorical 
form. Here the partiality of the converse will not save us, for the 
reduction required—the shift in relation as we pass from that of sub- 
ject to predicate to that of predicate to subject—is not a matter of 
quantity, from universal to particular, but is a matter of modality, 
from apodeictic to problematic. So it is with rules, mandatory and 
diagnostic. From the legend No admittance except on business I 
know that if someone is admitted he must be on business. Now 
perhaps I put this All admitted persons are persons on business; 
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but if I want to make persons on business the subject and tell what 
I know of them, I ought to say, not Some business persons are 
admitted, which will almost certainly be taken to mean more than 
I know, but If someone is a business person, he may’ or may not be 
admitted. For what I really know about the predicate is not that 
at least some of the class are also of the subject-class, but that at 
least I can not deny the subject of any member of the predicate 
class as such. When hypotheticals are put as ecategoricals, conver- 
sion, even by limitation, is an affirmation of the consequent—and 
inversion adds a denial of the antecedent. 

As to negative propositions, the case is by no means so favorable. 
Even with respect to the reference of the terms to one universe there 
may be some hesitation. I should maintain, however, that negatives 
as well as affirmatives presuppose some community of relevance and 
in more than a barely formal sense. We may, to be sure, assent to 
the medieval denial of the triangularity of virtue, but any meaning 
which the proposition may achieve will depend upon the possibility 
of actual predication in some sense. To deny an attribute is to imply 
the significance of its possession. Our discussion of that part of 
the assumption which asserts that neither term exhausts the universe 
will also hold for negatives as well as affirmatives; though it may 
be noted that it is chiefly with negatives that actual usage belies the 
assumption, since our most frequent dealings with exhaustive species 
is when we deny of some subject an attribute which actually within 
the limited universe in mind does not exist—whose contradictory, 
that is, is actually exhaustive. Hence, again, the peculiar vulner- 
ability of the exclusive proposition. Now this exhibits the real diffi- 
culty as to negative propositions: can we assume that subject and 
predicate have even by implication the same existential status? It 
appears that one of the commonest forms of negative judgment is 
the denial with respect to a subject thought in extension of a 
predicate taken purely in intension and actually having no existence 
within the universe of discourse. This lack of extensive implica- 
tion is not, however, so facile as it seems at first sight ; for the normal 
negative categorical directly and truthfully implies the coincidence 
with the subject of some measure of the contradictory of the predi- 
cate; even negatives, as we have seen, rest for their meaning upon 
some community of relevance between the terms; and the actual 
errors in negatives are once again a matter of restricted universes 
or of falsely put propositions. Still, negative propositions are 
especially prolific in interpretative error—error which practically 
arises chiefly in this way: a negative proposition, having for subject 
a negative, or ‘‘infinite,’’ term and for predicate a term taken inten- 
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sively only, eventually becomes a particular affirmative proposition, 
having for subject the contradictory of the original subject (that 
is, a definite extensive term) and for predicate the original intensive 
predicate. The truth of this depends upon the actual extensive exist- 
ence of the original predicate, an existence which may be totally 
lacking. This once again points to the exclusive proposition. Beyond 
this, practical error is not apt to obtrude; since either the propo- 
sition remains negative, or the predicate falls into its contradictory. 

One point already mentioned might be urged further in defense 
of the general assumption of obversion and conversion as regards 
negative propositions. It may be maintained that negatives which 
do not comply with that assumption are all properly not categorical 
but hypothetical. This, of course, is so to define the categorical 
proposition as to justify the traditional assumptions of ‘‘immediate 
inference’’; but it may be supported on other and prior grounds, 
and, though it would mean a large and highly undesirable departure 
from the usages of language, it might be none the less necessary for 
theoretical rigor. 

It should be noticed that, even if we make up our minds to this 
step, we are not saying, as has not seldom been said, that logic con- 
siders propositions as taken in pure extension. This doctrine would, 
of course, avoid many real difficulties; but it is not only extremely 
undesirable because of its divergence from usage but unnecessary 
for theory. We say merely that a proposition which has purely 
intensive import is properly hypothetical, and, if treated as cate- 
gorical, may develop false implications. For how may a predicate, 
even of a negative proposition, be purely intensive—with no exten- 
sive implication? Only if the subject is really a condition not stated 
as fulfilled; only, that is, if the obverse and converse relations be 
problematic, not partial or contradictory. 

To revert: to the point of departure: it seems that if we accept 
the assumptions which Dr. Keynes names and which are implicit in 
the procedures of ‘‘immediate inference,’’ those procedures are valid 
and without prejudice to the doctrine of the distribution of terms, 
subject or predicate. And if those assumptions be refused, the harm 
done is to ‘‘immediate inference,’’ not to the doctrine of distribu- 
tion. Nor does that doctrine itself involve the treatment of proposi- 
tions in pure extension, much less any quantification of the predicate. 
It does, to be sure, imply that all terms in categoricals have at least 
the possibility of application, extensive or denotative; but all we 
need know in order to say a predicate is distributed is that, if it be 
taken as having application, the assertion made covers the whole 
extent thereof.t The distribution of terms, that is, is not a matter 


4Cf. Joseph: An Introduction to Logic, pp. 218 ff. 
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of the direct content of our judgment, but of what must be true of 
the situation to which our judgment is relevant; hence its basic 
methodological importance in real inference. Whether or not we dis- 
tinguish between extension and denotation, and whatever the usage 
we adopt, are immaterial to this question of distribution. Whether 
we be speaking of the analysis of a genus into its species, or of the 
individual instances of a species, our term is distributed if our asser- 
tion is true of all the species or all the instances there are. If the 
term be singular, then in any assertion made of it it will be dis- 
tributed, even though it have no extension in the sense of component 


species, since the assertion is taken as true of the only instance of the 
term there is. 


This brings me back to Professor Toohey’s paper, and especially 


to one contention which seems to me to illustrate a very common and 
harmful confusion: 


There is an inconsistency in the logician treating the subject and predicate 
of a proposition as classes—an inconsistency which is masked by the ambiguity 
of the words All and Some. Each of these words may have a collective as well 
as a distributive force. . . . The rules of logic are based on the supposition that 
the subject term is used distributively, or at least that it is not used collectively. 
The words ‘‘ distributed ’’ and ‘‘ undistributed ’’ can not be applied to a term 
unless it is used distributively. In the proposition All the angles of a triangle 
are less than two right angles, the subject term, ‘‘ angle of a triangle ’’ is dis- 
tributed; for it is used distributively. . . . But in the proposition All the angles 
of a triangle are equal to two right angles, no logician would speak of the subject 
term, ‘‘ angle of a triangle,’’ as either distributed or undistributed. Now when 
the subject and predicate of a proposition are considered as classes, the proposi- 
tion can not convey any meaning unless both terms are interpreted in a collective 
sense, and if they are interpreted in this sense, the words ‘‘ distributed ’’ and 
‘¢ undistributed ’’ ean not be applied to them, any more than they can be applied 
to the subject of the proposition All the angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles. The words ‘‘ collected ’’ and ‘‘ uncollected ’’ would not be alto- 
gether inappropriate. If, then, the rules of logic presuppose that the subject 
is not used collectively, how can they be reconciled with a treatment of the propo- 
sition which imposes upon both subject and predicate a collective sense? 


Now I am not anxious to defend the treatment of terms purely 
as classes, but I am interested to find a consistent usage for the words 
‘‘eollective’’ and ‘‘distributive,’’ which seem to me to be involved 
in an evident confusion—especially in the text-books—which fre- 
quently interferes in the discussion of ‘‘distributed’’ and ‘‘undie- 
tributed,’’ and which appears in the passage just quoted. I give the 
accepted doctrine from the text-book nearest at hand : 

A general term is a name which is capable of being applied to a whole group 
of objects. ... A collective term, on the other hand, is a name applied to a 
number of individual things when taken together and treated as a whole, as am 


‘« audience,’’ an ‘‘ army.’’ It is important to distinguish carefully between 
general and collective terms. A general term is a name which applies equally to 
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each individual of the group; or, in other words, it is used of the individuals 
distributively. A collective name belongs to the whole, but not to the separate 
parts of the whole. Thus we say that ‘‘ soldier ’’ is a general name, and is used 
distributively of each man in a regiment. ‘‘ Regiment,’’ however, is a collective 
name for it applies only to the whole group, and not to the individual soldiers. 
Ambiguity sometimes arises from the fact that the English word ‘‘ all ’’ is used 
in both of these senses. . . .5 

Fortunately text-books are seldom. critically read; but even the 
uninferring sophomore, quite correctly in exegesis but most falsely 
in fact, is hereby persuaded that that there is a necessary alliance 
between ‘‘general term’’ and ‘‘distributive use,’’ that no collective 
term can be used distributively, and that ‘‘general’’ and ‘‘collective’’ 
are contrasted and exclusive categories. Yet a moment’s common- 
sense will tell us (as, indeed, often the books themselves inconsist- 
ently tell us) that the same term is frequently both general and 
collective, that if ‘‘distributive use’’ is to have any value at all it 
must be applied to collectives which alone can be used in any other 
way. And is ‘‘all’’... ‘‘used in both of these senses’’? Does 
‘fall’’ ever ‘‘apply equally to each individual member of the group’’? 
The whole orthodox doctrine is sheer confusion on the one hand; 
between the individual members of a group of which the term is a 
name and the members of a group of which the term names the mem- 
bers, and on the other hand between distribution of meaning and 
distribution of predication. Let us simply say: Every term is either 
singular or general. Every term is either collective or not collective. 
These distinctions are independent and knowledge as to whether a 
term is singular or general tells us nothing as to whether it is col- 
lective or not. Further, in regard to the meaning of terms by them- 
selves: Every term, singular or general, collective or not, distributes 
its meaning (‘‘applies equally to each individual member of the 
group’’) to each member of any class of which it may be a member— 
¢.g., every table is a table; every Napoleon, Napoleon; every army, 
army. And no term, collective or not, distributes its meaning to 
each member of the class which it is or of which it is the name— 
é.g., no soldier is a regiment (‘‘regiment’’ never applies to ‘‘sol- 
dier’’) ; no angle of a triangle is all the angles of a triangle. In 
regard to predication (terms in proposition): Any collective term 
may be used either distributively or collectively; 7.e., the predicate 
may be asserted of each member of the class or of the class as a 
whole. This is simply not pertinent to non-collectives, since only ¢ol- 
lectives represent a class. 

Now the ambiguity of ‘‘all’’ is a matter of predication, not of 
meaning. We therefore agree that in logical propositions all quantity 


5 Creighton: An Introductory Logic, 4th ed., pp. 50 ff. The treatment here 
is decidedly better than in most texts. 
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signs shall be used distributively. This is a mere convention for 
ease in handling plural quantity signs, which would otherwise, as 
collectives, be ambiguous. It is not a prescript to language, nor does 
it prevent our accurately representing statements which come to us 
with ‘‘all’’ or ‘‘some’’ otherwise used. And we can not say, as Pro- 
fessor Toohey and others say, that ‘‘the rules of logic are based on 
the supposition that the subject term is used distributively, or at 
least that it is not used collectively,’’ so long as we separate, as Pro- 
fessor Toohey does, the quantity sign from the subject term. Col- 
lectives, singular and general, used collectively and used distribu- 
tively, are constantly found in proper logical propositions. Nor can 
we say that ‘‘the words ‘distributed’ and ‘undistributed’ can not 
be applied to a term unless it is used distributively.’’ Every ‘‘all’’ 
is not to be thought of as the propositional quantity sign and excluded 
from the subject. In Professor Toohey’s example, All the angles 
of a triangle are equal to two right angles, ‘‘all’’ is not the quantity 
sign but an integral part of the subject term. ‘‘No logician would 
speak of the subject term, ‘angle of a triangle,’ as distributed or 
undistributed,’’ because ‘‘angle of a triangle’’ is not the subjeet 
term; but ‘‘all the angles of a triangle’’ is the subject term, is col- 
lective, and is distributed. We have the same thing in Any regi- 
ment is made up of soldiers; where ‘‘regiment’’ is collective, general, 
used collectively, and distributed. In Some regiments are clean- 
shaven we have a general collective, used distributively, undis- 
tributed; in The Fifth Maryland Regiment is famous, we have a 
singular collective, used collectively, and distributed. 

The most fundamental of Professor Toohey’s objections to the 
distribution of the predicate I can merely notice, inasmuch as it is 
aside from the question with which I have here been concerned, and 
as it involves final questions of the nature of logic. The objection 
is ‘‘that the use of the doctrine of the distribution of the predicate 
involves a vicious circle. . . . The logician .. . first calls upon the 
student’s knowledge of the implication of propositions to prove the 
doctrine, and then he bids the student call upon his knowledge of 
the doctrine in order to find out the implication.’’ Now formal logic, 
truly, is not an empirical science; yet no matter how a priori we 
make our construction of logical theory, it must appeal to experi- 
ence to establish its appositeness to this world. And, moreover, it 
may be doubted whether we could achieve a logic at all did we not 
find for our analysis logical relations embodied in actual masses of 
judgment which we recognize as valid; and, at least in the process of 
learning and teaching, the appeal to justifying results is not only per- 
missible but necessary. If this be argument in a circle, we shall have 
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to make the best of it; since it is a circle from which no human 
thought can ever escape. 


Abert L. HAMMOND. 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


La Philosophie moderne depuis Bacon jusqu’a Leibniz: Etudes 
historiques. Gaston Sortais. Paris: Lethielleux. 1920. Pp. 

x + 592. 

At once ambitious and valuable is the series of works which 
Father Sortais is undertaking in these studies of the history of 
modern philosophy. If succeeding volumes are comparable to this 
first one in the series in fullness and explicitness of treatment, we 
shall have in the series a veritable encyclopaedia of seventeenth 
century philosophic thought—the century, of course, which created 
the atmosphere and formulated the problems of that epoch which 
is called ‘‘modern philosophy.”’ 

The first hundred pages of the near six hundred forming the 
volume are devoted to certain sixteenth century precursors of 
Francis Bacon who were concerned with questions of method and 
authority—Pierre Ramus, Francois Sanchez, Giacomo Acontio, 
Everard Digby, William Temple, Nicholas Hemmingsen—men who 
were feeling, in various lines, after philosophie and scientific methods 
which could lead them away from the sterile scholasticism of the 
period to a more natural and direct investigation of nature, and 
whose speculative work constitutes an interesting parallel to the 
series of scientific achievements which began with the theories of 
Copernicus. With this preparation Father Sortais goes forward to a 
study of the topic of his Livre I, which is l’Empirisme en Angleterre 
et en France, devoting the remainder of the present volume to a 
study of the life, work, and influence of Francis Bacon. As outlined 
in his general plan, this is to be followed by other books devoted to 
Réactions que provoqua cette poussée empirique; Déisme; the Phi- 
losophie du Droit; the Révolution Cartésienne; Cartésiamsme en 
France; Cartésianisme a l’étranger; and finally, the Systémes plus 
ou moins opposés au Cartésianisme: Philosophie scolastique, Scep- 
ticisme, Panthéisme de Spinoza, Sensualisme de Locke, Dynamisme 
de Leibniz. This is at once an heroic and a fascinating programme, 
in its very statement suggesting the dramatic turn which the au- 
thor sees in the speculative effort of the century: first the thralldom 
of empirical and mathematical method, later the uneasy struggle 
of the mind to free itself from the too exclusive yoke of these 
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powerful instruments and to discover truths to which they might 
lead but which they could not contain. 

The method of the author is itself an interesting commentary 
upon his subject matter. The contents are organized as only could 
be by a man trained in scholastic method, with all formal explicit- 
ness; but the work itself is largely in the nature of a running ex- 
position of copious reader’s notes, the exposition following the 
materials with honest fidelity. Taken in connection with the full 
and careful notes, sources and passages, this gives an encyclopaedic 
value to the work which certainly assures its long usefulness. There 
are, too, many paragraphs of appraisement and summary which 
make the structure of the thought and the opinions of the author 
at once evident, frank even in their perfectly legitimate bias. 

Virtually the volume before us is a monograph on Francis 
Bacon, giving first an account of his life and the motives actuating 
the composition of his works; second, an exposition of the Bacon- 
ian classification of knowledge, which is rightly stressed as the very 
heart of Bacon’s contribution; and lastly, a critical examination 
of the philosophy and influence of the great empiricist. Full bibliog- 
raphy, index, and analytic and synthetic tables of contents make 
the book a most workable reference. 

Of the general aim of the work of Father Sortais not too much 
ean be said in praise. Few students of the history of thought at 
this hour will doubt that the European development has reached 
one of the nodes of its changing course and that in a distinct and 
dramatic sense a period has come to its close. It is time that we 
should set about writing the story of this period—for it has never 
yet been done, and in particular not for the nations and years in 
which it received its essential color, that is, England and France 
in the sixteenth-seventeenth centuries. The author is beginning 
his work in the just locus, in time and space, and is treating his 
affair with an expansiveness proportionate to its importance. On 
the other hand, not he himself pretends that what he is giving is 
more than a study in materials. He justly observes that the per- 
spective must grow out of the slow analysis of the works of men in 
relation to their times, and his volumes will, in a sense, be propae- 
deutic to the vivid characterization of the thought of the Northern 
Renaissance (for Bacon to Bergson comprise this) which some future 
day will give. 

Meantime for the picture of Bacon himself we may be thoroughly 
appreciative. The influence of his classification of knowledge has 
been very much greater than books have recognized, affecting the 
whole encyclopaedic and educational, and hence investigative pro- 
gramme of modern times: our reference books, catalogues and cur- 
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ricula are all essentially Baconian, and it may well be doubted if 
the influence of the philosopher in this field of organization is not 
truly speaking of far greater significance than his popularization 
of the inductive method. We say. ‘‘popularization’’ with intent, 
for it is far less to Francis than to Roger Bacon that its emphatic 
discovery is due. Indeed, it is the most striking weakness of Father 
Sortais’s book that he suggests no relationship of the thought of 
the two great Englishmen. The recent readings of the cipher 
manuscript of Roger Bacon by Professor Newbold are throwing an 
amazing light upon the discoveries of the latter. Further studies 
of the history of the manuscripts of Friar Bacon bid fair to estab- 
lish beyond eavil the continuity of the Roger Bacon tradition down 
to Elizabethan times and in the very circles in which Francis Bacon 
moved. It may, indeed, turn out that the Jacobean chancellor of 
the seventeenth is but the perpetuated tongue—like the traditional 
head of speaking bronze—of the half-heretical Oxford prisoner of 
the thirteenth century. Of all this Father Sortais appears to know 
not even what should have been guessed apart from the manuscript 
discoveries, and the lack is likely to eall for a rewriting of his chap- 
ters at some not distant date. And a knowledge of the strange 
twinship of the two Bacons may go far yet to explain that curious 
duality of Francis Bacon’s character which Father Sortais (apolo- 
gist for the chancellor as he often is), along with others, finds 
therein. For we ean not quarrel with his final picture: ‘‘The 
physiognomy of Bacon, author of the Novum Organum and chancel- 
lor of England, uneconquerably evokes the antique image of Janus 
bifrons. Hence, even with all indulgence, History, that it may 
remain impartial, can only with reservation hestow upon him the 
eulogy of greatness, for moral grandeur, which naught else may 
supply, was wanting in him.”’ 


H. B. ALEXANDER. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, 
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SCIENTIA. July, 1921. National Contributions to Geology 
(pp. 1-12): J. W. Grecory (Glasgow).—Rapid survey of the history 
of geology, bringing out its cosmopolitan character. La constitution 
de Vindividualité. II. L’individualité psychique (pp. 13-24): 
Augusto Pi SuNer (Barcelona)._A recommendation of behaviorist 
psychology. Les idées nouvelles sur la suggestion (pp. 25-32): C. 
Baupourn (Geneva).—-Suggestion, fallen into disrepute, has again 
been rehabilitated by M. Emile Coné and his disciples, forming the 
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new school of Nancy in psychiatry. According to them all suggestion 
is auto-suggestion and not subjection to another. It works subcon- 
sciously but not automatically. A suggestion can not be suppressed 
except through replacing it positively by another. Conscious fight- 
ing against it often accelerates it. So suggestion must be distin- 
guished from will, which proceeds by effort. In a way, this theory 
is a scientific application of what is vaguely known under the name 
of the influence of ‘‘morale.’’ Problémes financiers d’aprés guerre. 
IIT. Prélévements sur le capital (pp. 33-54): Corrapo GINI 
(Padua).—A discussion of confiscatory taxation, especially of the 
disadvantages of a tax on capital. Reviews of Scientific Books and 
Periodicals. 


Diderot. Entretien entre d’Alembert et Diderot, Réve d’Alembert, 
Suite de 1’Entretien. Collection des Chefs-d’Ciuvre Méconnus, 
with an introduction and notes by Gilbert Maire. Paris: Edi- 
tions Bossard. 1921. Pp. 193. 12fr. 


Goblot, Edmond. Le Systéme des Sciences: Le Vrai, 1’Intelligible, 
et le Réel. Paris: Armand Colin. 1922. Pp. 259. 7 fr. 


Giittler, C. Einfiihrung in die Geschichte der Neueren Philosophie 
des Auslandes. Miinchen: Ernst Reinhardt. 1922. Pp. 221. 
15 m. 


Pound, Roseoe. The Spirit of the Common Law. Boston: Marshal 
Jones Co. 1921. Pp. xiv + 224. $2.50. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We have just learned of the death of Mr. L. E. Hicks of Berke- 
ley, Calif., in November 1921. Mr. Hicks contributed a number of 
articles on logic to the JouRNAL during the last few years. 


Professor Ralph Barton Perry has recently begun his tour of 
lectures at the provincial universities of France for the Hyde 
Foundation. 
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Reviews and Abstracts of Literature. Journals and New Books. Notes and 
News. 
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Pragmatism and the New Materialism. ARTHUR O. LovEJoy. 
A Partial Analysis of Faith. Lucrypa Peary Boaes. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 
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An Analysis of Reflective Thought. JoHn Dewey. 
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The Identity of Instinct and Habit. Kyigur Duntap. 
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